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known practically very little of it; and who has
seen the less of it, the more she has come to
think about it. Yery different is she in this
way from her two illustrious predecessors. The
qualities most present in them are precisely
those most absent in. George Eliot. Theo-
phrastus and La Bruyere both impress us
instantly as men with a profound knowledge of
life. They may or may not have used this
knowledge as the foundation of philosophic
theories ; but there, at all events, is the hard
knowledge of facts, without which all the
theories will be valueless. They do not in-
form us whether they have had any ' awe-in-
spiring visions? of man; but they show us,
without telling us, that they have had a very
keen vision of men. Two thousand years and
more have passed since the days of Theophrastus,
and yet his characters are as vivid as though
they were painted yesterday. As we study
them the past seems present ; the dead world
seems alive again. Generations divide us from
La Bruyere, and a part of his salt, it is true, has
lost its savour with time. But this is a part
that we can well spare. What remains fresh, is
fresh and pungent as on the day he wrote it.